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CHAPTER I. 


HEY sat in the Sigma Chi frat house, 
theif feet, extended in happy comfort, 
Bumps Roberts at the piano, thunip- 
ingly picking out the doleful notes of 
“Tlome Sweet Home” with two chubby 
fingers. One by one the magazines dropped 
to the floor'and the chorus of protest against 
the would-be music grew louder and louder. 

“O, cut it, Bumps, cut it!’ 

“Gee, but you're the fussy birds,” Bumps 
mused as he swung around on the piano stool. 
“T’'ll cut it, just to keep you fellows from 
yelling your heads offs “Now, who's everybody 
going to take to the soph dance?” 

Of those who answered, Horace Scruby was 
the silent one. Bumps was insistent. 

“ What's her name, Scrub?” he asked. 

Scruby laughed. , 

“Hasn’t any. I'm going to stag it.” 

“Don't say? Well, I knew a fellow who 
met his own true love that way. Keep your 
eyes open, Scrub. A fellow never can tell.” 

“ He could tell about you, all right, Bumps,” 
came the bantering answer. “Some day a 
woman’s going to look at you and one of the 
two of you'll drop dead. Isn’t that_ right, 
fellows?’ 

“O, how I hate you!” exclaimed Bumpsie. 
“I hate you, I hate you, I hate you!” 


CHAPTER II. 
T was Bumps again, trading dances. 
“TT hate you, I hate you, I hate you,” 
he said as-he approached Scruby in the 
smoking room the night of the soph 
dance, “ but just the same I know a little 
zirl you'd like to meet.” } 
“You're a brick, Bumps,” answered Scruby. 
“Is my tie on straight?” FOES 
And an hour later Horace Scruby,, president 
of the sophomore class of the University of 
Chicago, was swinging to the music of a lilting 
waltz, while in his arms was the prettiest 
co-ed of all. Her eyes—well, they were of a 


Zz 


_ 


How — 
‘Handsome, 
Horace 
Scruby, Star 
ofthe Maroon 
Eleven, Won 
the Fairest 
Co-edof Allas 
She Satin the 


Bleachers. 
An Irate 
Father, a 
Continental 
Race, a Frat 
Dance anda 
Strange Dis- 


appearance. 


; CHAPTER IV. 


T #ag autumn. The keen air cut sharp and 
flung fluttering pennants that faunted’ 
from the grand stand and the bleachers 
on Marshall field. Out on the hardened 


limpid deepness that held Scruby p®sionately* field twenty-two men in moleskin were strug- 


bound. . Her features, clear cut, soft, yet fine- 
fy chiseled, were of a type that Scruby had 
dreamed of. Her dancing—well, that night on 
the way back to the chapter house Scruby 
walked as one in a-dream. ‘There was only 
one vision’in his mind+-there was only one 
sound. one sight. That was of Mary Roe, the 


sweetest co-ed of all. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
FEW weeks later the gathering gt the 
chapter house was discussing a most 
interesting topic. 
“Where's he going all the tinte?” 
“Pete” Stuyvesant asked. Bumps turned. 

“ Where's he going?” -asked Bumps. “ Why, 
he’s going out to Mary Roe’s. Didn't I tell 
you he was in love? You watch the inter- 
class hop and see whom he brings therv. Then 
you'll know.” : 3 

They did watch. They saw it was Mary 
Roe, and that Horace Seruby, all around good 
fellow, football player, and stat athlete, 
seemed to think of no one except her. os 

“I hope it doesn’t hurt his football play- 
ing next. fall,” observed Tub Williams. 
“Tf 46 ‘ : : 

“QO, how T hate you,” Bumps in errupted. 
“ He'll be all over it by that time. I never 


saw the gitl yet I couldn't get over loving in 


two weeks.” — hae 
“I never saw the girl yet who would ‘let 
you love her even that long,” Tub answered 


gling, forward and backward, racing, hurry- 
ing, falling, shoving, and thundering. Section 
by section as faction after faction was rep- 
resented, the cheers and the groans broke 
forth from the spectators. The Mfen in mole- 
skin did not hear. Their only object in life 
right then consisted of the goal posts. The 
Maroon team was losing. 

It was then that Horace Scruby, grime- 
faced, panting, bruised, and sore, turned his 


face toward the bleachers. He believed that - 


out of all the pleading voices that came to 
him. out of the conglomerate .roar and 
shouting one voice came out clearer, more 
plainly than all the rest. 


The quarter back, hunched far down, his 
orders coming between set teeth, was calling ’ 


fora punt. It was Scruby’s chance—the one 
of many which he must take if he would bring 
back the smile to that face in the bleachers. 
It was his chance. 
The ball came hurtling back to him.~ Quick 
‘ly he caught it, swiftly he swung bis head 


* that he might survey every point of vantage, 


wildly he saw the struggling forms and arms 
“and white, glaring eyés before him. . Then his 


foot shot upward. 


Into the air and far away the ball went, on 


. and on, twisting and turning—farther and far- 
ther, ‘It fell. It was caught. ,The man was 


Jiree yashes, The line had held. The ball, 


yas the property of the Maroons ~ again. 


Again that signal from the hunching little » 


+ < 


‘ 


quarter back. Again the struggle, Again the 
cannonlike shot into the air a¢ the ball went 
upward. Fifty yards had been gained. The 
spirit of. the Maroons had comé back. His 
heart was throbbing. Seruby knew what had 
caused it all—that face in the bleachers, that 
face of Mary Roe he had not seen yet which 
he knew was there. 


CHAPTER V. 
ND so it went throughout the football 
season, There was always that person 
in the bleachers or in the grandstand 
*who. put»the real fighting spirit into 
Horace Scruby, who caused him to punt or to 
rush the Hine as he never had rushed It before, 
and who caused him to be the hero of the 1911 
eridiron. Thanksgiving came and went: the 
big game, of the year was over. Then came 
the indoor track events. . 

Again there was some one to watch, and 
Scruby in his shotputting exceiled. 

And in the evenings at the home of -the 
fairest co-ed the caller always was Scruby, 
who sat wondering many times just what she 
thought of him. Men are often blind; they 
cannot see past the mask, that tiny mask 
though it is, which women throw over their 
affections. He wondered in his good hearted 
way, wondered whether she ever would say 
that she ‘cared for him, wondered He 
was not counting on the aid of misfortune. 

But that did come. The indoor track con- 
ference was not far away. The Maroon team 
was counting on Scruby for his first, with its 
five points, in. the shotput. The night before 
the big meet the b®ys had gathered as usual 
to talk of. the events of the coming day, to 
plan and to hope. * Suddenly one .burst into 
the conferencer white faced. 

Bi Boys,” he said slowly, “ Scruby’s gone!” 

“Gone?” They left their seats precipi- 
tately. 

‘Gone! Disappeared !” 


CHAPTER VI. 
MESSAGE had been left. for 


the fellows, a message from 

Scruby which said that “he 

had gone to the bedside of 
his mother, who was seriously ill. 
But almost simultaneously there had 
come the news that his mother was 
improving. The conference wept on 
without Scruby, but. it did not go on 
without wonder as to his disappear- 
ance. The college men had learned 
by this time that he had not gone to 
his mother’s. It was Bumps Roberts 
who began to make deductions. 

“Where have the Roes gone?” he 
asked. : 

“ Haven’t you heard?” was ques- 
tioned from another. “ They’re out in 
Los Angeles—Mrs. Roe, Mary, and 
Adelaide.” 

“ Then,” said Bumps, “I don’t think 
there’s any use in looking farther for 
Horace Scruby. I’m betting money 


- youll find him right out there, too. 


O, how I do*know men!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
ND Bumps knew more “than 
even. he thought. Day after 
“day Scruby had brooded over 
the things that had come to 
pass, Day after day his loneliness had 
become more keen; the thought of 
three woman out there on the coast 


fighting a@ than with no masculine aid 


: 


ATRIMONY !! — 


Wire. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


themselves had ‘been too much for him. And 
he had followed. 

And just what happened when he arrived 
out there, where the sun is soft.and warm, 
where the orange trees send forth the fra- 
grance of their wedding typical blossoms, 
where the air is soft and balmy, and where 
the sea kisses the sands with a tenderness 
that only warmth of climate can bring, Hor- 

\ 


ace Scruby and Mary Roe wandered together 
in the twilight beneath the palms. 

They talked of that something which is 
the greatest thing in the’ world. He told her 
of the girl he loved: And she—— 

Well,‘as Bumps*Roberts will have it: 

“The man wh, kicks usually gets what he’s 
after, even if*he does his kicking on a foot- 
ball : field.” 


Miss Mary Roe Who 
Saw Handsome 
Horace Scruby Punt 
the Pigskin on 
Marshall Field and 
Who Said“ Yes” 
When the Latter 
‘Popped the Question. 
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Yes, Right i in 


the Iron Bound — 
Loop One Can 


Get the Full 


Tonsorial Menu, 


a Complete Set 
of Clothing and 


a Job forthe - 


Asking —if He 
Knows Where 
to Ask. 


HAT’S the use of having money, 
when one can get a shave, haircut. 
shampoo, manicure, bath, meal, bed, 
and eait of clothes absolutely free in 


Chicago? 


Cb-addias on tis. Weld ont Atel Ut we } 


ing to get, all those things free if he had 


could dé‘ it # you were placed in a position 
where it became absolutely necessary. 

To get the most for your lack of money 
you abotts be ragged, unkempt, mongry, “and 


Photographs in | 
az: Mumr 


ty | 


ia nt per ae 
>i 
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- thing. - SS caent 65 shaw tho 
© gelaemny vad ak aihdly your fice three the 
hice, orpamefital hole in- the lid and the 
photographer says. “ Please smile & little more 
like @ mummy,” and there you are: 

Tn a short time every studio will have its. 
mimmy case. All the médish womens are ark- 
ing for them, “The cases come from Egypt, 
where mumtiimies were invented pad brought to 
perfection. Some oi the cases|are handsonil, 


. They’ are shaped to fit the mummy. and the 


“lia hes a*molded face that is supposed to be 
a portrait of the persom inside. The portraits 
have peculiar beaut; because of the gilded 
eyeballs, the sky blue lips and other features, 
more beautiful tLan nature. 

In the newest photographic fad, which, ihe 
the way, comes. to us from London, the si 
is taken with Sie UE ee clic tas aa 
place where the mummy's gilt and sky blue 
visage has reposed for a-thousand of more 
years. In case the sitter doesn’t faricy the 
secondbandedness of the mummy case, the 
photographer cap have a pastevoard imitation 
of the box made and use that in place of the 
genuine, In the ph torraph this looks quite 
neat and fashionable. 


- money guough to pay for them. But you . 
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Flee Sieve, Tenet.” 
_ Shampoo and Bath. 


absolutely penniless. In fact, these are the 
ehief- requirements for admission to the places 
where all this bounty is dispensed. 

‘This doesn’t mean that a man can live in- 


definitely without doing any work, nor does- 


it mean that the meals he gets will consist 
of choice steaks and other delicacies. On the 
contrary, the bbiect of the city and other in- 
stitutions which make these things possible is 
to give the “down and outer” a chance to go 
to work and earn enough to support himself. 

Most of the men who come to Chicago in 


destitute circumstances do so in the expecta- . 


tion of finding work, but everybody knows 
that a ragged, unshaven, dirty, and hungry 
person stands a mighty poor chance of. get- 


. ting any kind of a job, So, naturally, the 


first thing such a man thinks about is some- 
thing to eat and a place to sleep. Then, if 
he hag a spark of manhood in him, he will 
look around for some way of improving his 


, personal appearatice. 


* * 


Think “ World Owes ‘Em Living.” 

‘There are several places where he can get 
Perhaps 
the municipal lodging house, 160 North Union 
stfeet, would appeal most strongly to a down 


Favorite. 


~ 
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and out stranger because it js under the jur- 
isdiction of the city. : 


Every’ night the municipal ledging house 
furnishes free beds and baths to 186 homeless 
men. Many more than that ean be accom- 
modated, but only 18 can have beds. The 
rest must sleep on the floor. Furthermore it 


_ is absolutely necessary for any one who sleeps 


in a bed to take a bath. If he is unwilling to 
‘undergo such an ordeal he must bunk on the 
floor with the other unfortunates. 


During the winter months and in stormy 
weather, when conditions are such as to make 


sleeping outdoors in the parks impossible, the - 


municipal lodging house is taxed to its capa- 
city. In the morning each lodger is given 
a breakfast of coffee and bread, after which 
he is expected to help put the house in order. 
That is the only pay exacted for his lodging, 
bath, and breakfast. Then he is free to do as 
he likes. , 
Strange as it may seem, some hoboes have a 
‘sense of pride that wil] not let them accept 
aid from charitable institutions, That's why 
they patronize the municipal lodging house, 
which they feel somehow owes them lodging 
and meals. But the man “who has no such 
scruples can take his: choice of several places 


Therese as 8 Drawing Roony Withee Gambies Away For- 


tune. 


How Courageous and Beautiful Pharess 


OVERTY has « habit of respecting no 
| lineage. ee is 6 a cae ait an 
‘EB never too high for it to reach, 
 s dently, too. In the case of 


decent de Moscoso of Madrid, poverty not 


ouly reached her but it dragged her down to 
a penniless state and forced her to become a 


_workwonan, 4 scrubber of floors, a sweeper, 


‘@ chambermaid. And Seforita Therese has 


_ titled blood in her veine. She is the sidce of 


the Duchess de San Lacan Ia Mayer. 


But now noble blood does Seforita Therese 
little good. She is poor. She must work for 
a living, and so, on the rolls of the Hotel 
Prado, just opposite the famous museum in 


. +. Madrid, she is listed as a chambermaid and 


woman of all work. It is ker duty to see that 


thé rooms are tidied and swept, that the beds J 
’ ate made up, and if necessity should arise, "i 


the might be compelled to gcrub the floors. 


The cause of it all was love, a generation 
rempved. Sefiorita Therese’s father was the 


late Gen. Acosta. ‘The general had money, 
plenty of it, and wheat he saw a pretty shop- 


girl whose nature, whose face, and whose 
form appealed to him he fell in love with 
her. He wooed her as only a Spaniard can 
woo—and he won. But there came family 


_ objections. Shortly after the generals mar- 
—— he Was cast out % his family. 


Death of rad aaa Change. 
That made little difference as long as life 
was joung and love was fulséme. But there 
came a time when the wife died, and when 
again that longing to be the factor of those 
who bore his name entered his heart. He 
knew, that it was impossible to be taken back. 
ae ae And, too, he had too much 
pride to make the request. So he began to 
worry, to become morbid, aud te seek nearly: 
suything that would take his mind from his 
troubles. 
The passion adopted was gambling. Plunge 
after plunge did the general make, losing him- 


‘Acosta de Moscoso, Niece of a Duchess, 
Met the Slap Fate Meted Out to Her | 
When Her Father Gambled Away Fortune. 


self in the excitement of the gaming table, 
_ seeking always when he won to play for 
” higher, greater stakes, endeavorin;, when he 
lost, by higher bets to recuperate his for- 
tunes: Bat the luck of the table was against 
him. Not long ago he died, and when the 
estate was looked into there was hardly 


nr 


By PROF. L. MANOUVRIER. 

{Bminent French Anthropologist. } 

FEW years ago it was commonly 
thought that the brain of man was 
much larger than the brain of woman. 
It has now been found, however, that, © 
in proportion te the size of her body, woman 
has.a larger brain. 


body weight is to man’s as only 83 to 100, _ 
go-even further than this and estimate that’ 


the active organie mass of woman's body is ,. 


to that of man’s as, at most, 70 is to 100. 
Thus. it looks as if woman has, in propor- 
tion to her body weight, a little more brain 
weight than man. She is also more hairicss 
and more delicately built. In short, she is ‘a 
child of a larger growth, and she can con- 
gratulate herself on this Her superior- 
ity in comparative brain mass, however, im- 


HE Japanese have to their credit a 
system of resuscitation by which they ' 
have beew ‘able on numerous occasions 
to bring beck to life persons whe ap- 

peared to be dead. Drowning cases in 
particular dre handled by the Japanese 
with excellent results. The principal means 
for this work isa concussion of the seventh 
cervical vertebra. The attention of. many 


Woman's brain weight is fe 
to man's as 90 is to 100; but then woman's. “fc 
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Pree Bed in Municipal 
Lodging House. 


where free beds, free’ baths, and free’ meals 


may be had for the asking. 
* 
League Requires Some Work. 

Qne of the most popular charitable insti- 
tutions in Chicago is the Christian Indus- 
trial league, located at 12 East Twelfth 
street. There Mr. Hobo can obtain not only 
a bed, meals, and hath, but clothes, all abso- 
lutely free. The ohly semblance of pay re- 
quired is that the recipient do a little work 
repairing furniture and other hoysehold arti- 
cles which Are donated to the institution. It 
is op the sale of these things that the league 
depends for partial maintenance. 

Assuming that our “down and outer” has 
had a good night's sleep, a bath, and break- 
fast, and that he has been fitted out with a 
suit of elothes which will giva him a pre- 
sentable appearance, the next logical place 
for him to visit is.a barber shop. But he 
hasn’t any money, so that is out of the ques- 
tion. He doesn’t have to worry long about 
that, however, before one of his fellow unfor- 
tunates handg him a ticket that will admit 
him ta one of the barber schools in Webnan 
avenue. 

Arriving there, he finds fifty other men, all 
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Father Dies. 


Then it was that Sefiorita Therese saw that 
she must earn her own living in the world. 
She had been taught none of the things which 
the girl of today who plans te make ber liv- 


ing is proficient in. She knew nothing of the 


ways of the world, and so slie went to the 
first place she thought @f, the Prado, and 
asked for a position as chambermaid. 

And was the Prado glad to see her? It 
would have gladly paid just for the use of 
her name as an advertisement, but of course 
poer, lonely, poverty stricken, Seforita Therese 
didn't know this. She was glad of the chance 


‘to get work whereby she could live. 
sz * 


7 4 
Royalty Wilt Wait on Royalty. 
And so Sehorita Therese, of noble blood, is 


plie# no intellectual mpertontty, but is merely 
a characteris@ic. of short people and children. 
On the other hand, there seems to be fo 


‘yeason for the velief that women are nat- 


urally slightly less intelligent than mien. 
Many of the differences between’ the adult 


iieeses of civilized communities are due to dif- 


ences in education. By é¢ducation we do 
. mean only mental training but maihly 
muscular education, bearing on the individual 
- decelopment of the nervous organization. 
Man undeubtedly possésses some natural 
advantages ovey Woman. He is stronger in 
bedy, for instance, while the woman is. stronger 
in constitution. This fact has determined the. 
natural division ef labor between the sexes. 
From the beginning man has been the fighting 
animal and woman the domesticrting force. 
Woman has made the heme and man has 
guarded it.” Man has invented the weapons 


‘amous scientific men have been attracted by 
the wonderful skill of the Japanese fn this art. 

The Japanese aystem of festiscitation is 
a by-product of the jiu jites system. The jiu 
jitsu attack consists in striking the body in 
one or another of its most sensitive parts in 
such a way as to cause by reflex a slowing 
of the heart action or perhaps its stoppage. 
In searching for vulnerable spots and ‘meth- 
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Free Suit and Shoes 


as unkempt as he is, awaiting their turns. 
In the eighty-seven chaite with which the 
place is equipped are that many more men is 
-various stages of being shaved, having their 
ete, When our 
subject's number is called it requires utly 4 
glance from the student barber to know that 
he needs everything ineluded in the tonsdfial 
bill of fare. After he gets ont of the chair 
an hour and a half later he has had @ hair 
cent, shave, shampoo, face massage, hair singe, 
hair tonic, hot towels, and all the other 
“trimmings” jt ig possible to obtain ip any 
first class barber shop. 
» * 


Free Shaves Average | 300 Daily. 

In addition, he has been told a few things 
by the barber, one of which is that the ticket 
he holds entitles him to come to the school as 
often as he wants to. He learns that the shop 
is open from 9 a. m. to 4 p. my. each day ex- 
cept Sunday and that an average of 1,300 
men are given free shaves every day. In addi- 
tion to hot towels, each “ free-cuatomer” is 
given an antiseptic face wash, and he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that every in- 
strument the barber uses has been thoroughly 
sterilized. That is something which cannot 


~ 


et 


And a Job. 


said of many high priced barber shops, 
where the bill for a shave, haireut, shampoo, 
hair singe, and massage would total $1.50, ex- 
clusive of the tip. 

Mr. Down ang Outer now feels for all the 
world like a plutocrat, except that he is minus 
the really unessential roll of bills such gentry 
are comtonly supposed to carry. . But a little 


thing like that does not prevent him from put- = is 


ting the finistring teyeh to an otherwise ot 
fect toilet, and he sqgnters iauntily out in 

search of a school for manicurista, where the 
barber hee told bim he can beve hie Sails 


trimmed and polished free af cost. It is an 


easy matter to find such a place, and when 
he cofties forth half en hour later he is thér- 


oughly equipped, at least as far as appearance 


goes, for thé task of job secking. 

if he shotild be unsuctéesfal the fitst day : 
he Mimy fépeat thé samé pfogréii the fiext and 
sucteeding days, . dbtainifig a ffee Wed, free 
bath, free theal, frée bartet shop serviee, and 
free manicuring. 


In fact, it is possible to get almost every-" a 


thing free in Chicago, exeept money, and there: 
are known : instances where even stich an “ un-- 
necessary " ¢émmodity ha been tutaished des- 


tituté. men ‘in addition to the other _— aa a 


mentioned. 
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Left Alone—Penniless. 


now a ¢hamibermaid. And as such she per- 
heaps will be forced to wait n those of her 
own blood, take care of their rooms, and ap- 
pear before them in'a menial position. The 
Prado is the great hotel of Madrid. ‘There 
royalty is often’ entertained, ambassadors 
comefand go, princes and princesses stop in 
for luncheon and for tea, and many persons 
of the nobility make their home in the great 
“ palace,” as it is called. Some of these be- 
ldng to the same family from which Sefiorita 


“Therese comes. She may be compelled to take 


care of their rooms. . ‘_ 

But she will do it. Sefiorita Therese Has 
seen all of absolute poverty that dhe cares to. 
Since her father’s death she has been at times 


without food. She knows what it’ means to 


of ear supremacy over the wild beast: 
woman has discovered the means* of turning 
plants into food; Man has generally under. 


taken the work requiring great effort exerted’ 


suddenly and for a short space of time; wom- 
an has done most of the hard drudgery of 
existence. . 

- In appearanee a woman of a savage type 
is the most oppressed creature on the earth. 
She can still be seen among the lower hunters, 
trudging along, carrying a hundred pounds 
of household utensils, with often her last born 
child slung behind ber back or straddling over 
her shoulders. She will walk like this for 


twenty miles a day. 


On the whole, the adult male diverges to a 
‘greater extent from the infantine type than 
the adult female. From this it has some- 
times been concluded that woman is only 
“undeveloped man.” This is a misleading 


éads of attack methods were discovered by 
which the reverse results could be secured, 
an acceleration of the heart action. 

Dr. Albert Abrams, a British physician, 
has emplored the concussive method on the 
vertebra of a patient who was dying with 
pneumonia. The heart was repeatedly stim- 
vinted to renewed action by placing the fin- 
gers of one hand against the seventh verte- 
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Bringing the Dead Back to Life 


Goes to Work in Establishment 
Where Her Friends Enjoy Life. 


suffer. She has decided that she would rather 
work and. live than be idle and starve. 


But how long she will remain at the Prado 
is @ question. There are still those of the 


nobility who would do ag Sefiorita Therese’s 


father did, should they find the girl they 
loved. The sehorita is lovable. Decidedly 
Spanish in type, dark eyed and dark haired, 
she is extremely prepossessing, and in her 
costume she is always neat and good to look 
upon. It is possible, you know, that some 
one of the many persons of noble lineage may 
see the seflorita, sympathize with her, fall in 
leve with her and carry her away to a castle 


of her own, where she may rule and be happy. 
Sueh things have happened, you know, out- 


side th® story books. 


Woman’s Brain “Greater” Than Man’s — 


if 


statement, if understood to mean that would 7 


is inferior to man as he is at present. It ~~ 


would be truer to say that woman is higher — 
in the line of evolution than man. Like the 
child, but in a less degree, she is the um 
develgped man of the futere. Practically all 
adult males represent only a blind alley iying 
of the open lines uf development. They are 
finished and finite products, while the child— 
and the woman in so far as she resembles the 
child—are indicative of further growth. 


Man, in short, is the instrument of the 
the child is the promise of the fu-— 


present ; 
ture. Woman stands midway between them, 
partly an instrument of the present and part- 
ly indicative of human evolution. Already 
the large headed, delicate faced, small boned 


man of urban civilization has developed away ~ 
from the savage adult and approached to the ~ 


physical structure of the woman. 


Realized. 


bra aud striking upon these fingers with the 4 


other hand a series of short, vigorous blows, 
The patient recovered. 

Kuliabko once by artificial percussion 
caused marked contractions of the whole 


days. He also revived the heart action of a 
4 months old child who had been dead twen- 
ty-four hours 
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heart of a rabbit that had been dead five’ 
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E had heard a good deal about the 

I] the wreckers who live on the remote 
islands of the Bahamas. They are 

said to be descendants of the old 

time pirates and are now supposed 

to be engaged in a. determined effort to live 
up to the inglorious traditions of their an- 

cestors. “ 2F 

A few years ago a band of Rum Vey wreck- 
ers attempted to loot a pleasure craft in dis- 
tress and were so savage in their attack that 

a lot of them were apprehended and punished. 
Even more recently a ship went ashore at 
Abaco on a Sunday while most of the wreck- 
ers were at church. The parson hastily “dis- 
missed his congregation, upon hearing the glad ' 
news, and about 300 pious wreckers at once 
made for the stricken ship. Wher they ar- 


tit 


haps gone, and we should be in real distress 
unless relieved. Today was the day he was “*.. 
to come to the relief, but as we looked out~ ~ 
over the wild sea there seemed no likelihood 2 
that he would dare venture out of the harbor. .* 2 
at Nassau. The only justification he donld 
have in so doing would be his belief that we 
were in distress and urgently needed help. It 

had been the understanding that we were to 

try to get back the day before on the gaso- 

line launch and when we failed to arrive in 
consequence of the sudden ¢orm on the Tongue 

of the Ocean the captain was much wor- 
ried. He had no means of knowing what we 

had undergone or whether we were safe or 

not, so under these conditions he felt that 

he must make an effort to determine what 
had happened to us. He dreaded the thought 
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rived the captain of the ship threw coins 
overboard and soon had the ‘wreckers diving 
for them, thus giving him time to save his 
nautical instruments before the swarms of 
hungry wreckers came aboard. 

In consequence of the questionable char- 
acter of the natives, we hardly knew what to 
expect when a wave dropped us on the coral 
beach at Andros island and a throng of 
natives swarmed about us. We were wrecks, 
each of us, and fit subjects for wreckers, for 
we had been caught in a storm while trying 
to cross the Tongue of the Ocean in a little 
gasoline launch, and for five hours had been 
tossed and plunged by the fury of the wind 
and sea. An open launch is not an ideal 
boat in which to attempt a voyage across 
forty miles of the treacherous waters of the 
West Indies, and there were many times when 
it seemed more than likely that the voyage 
would terminate far from land. Even in 
those hours of anxiety one could not help 
pitying the poor pirates who used to cruise 


about in small boats along these selfsame 


stretches of sea. 


As we neared Andros island the question 
of our reception became a matter of impor- 
tance, second only to the enjoyable fact that 
We were escaping the storm. We knew 


nothing of Andros island except that it was 


large and mysterious; with many parts un- 
explored, and that it was one of the ‘few in- 
habited islands of the 3,400 that constitute 
the Bahama ~$roup. 
read that these inhabitants, because of' their 
isolation, were supposed to have reverted 
back to African savagery. 

We were now to learn at first hand the 
truth or falseness of these stories, for there 
we wer® drenched, chilled, and bedraggled, 
surrounded by excited blacks. A moment 
jater we were pleasantly surprised to find 


_ourselves greeted with friendliness. If they 


were wreckers they seemed to be nice ones. 
We felt much as Columbus must have felt 
when he found the natives of. San Salvador 
so friendly, and I’m sure that if we had 
been ancient explorers we should have stuck é 
' flag in the sand and christened the spot Cape 
Delivery or Cape Gracias a Dios in token of 
our gratitude. But we were not ancient ex- 
plorers and besides the spot was already suf- 
ficiently and satisfactorily named. 

From the natives we learned that we had 
arrived at Mastic point; so-called because of 


the mastic wood that grows thereabouts. A °* 


majestic row of palm trees fringed the beach 
at this point, and a number of white plas- 
tered coral houses gave a pleasant fair of 
cleanliness and prosperity to the place. 


eRoeseesi were we safely ashore — a 


brisk and friendly white man appeared from 
somewhere and welcomed us to Mastic point. 
He was the trader whose house was the 
nucleus of the little settlement and about 
whom all the affairs of the district revolved. 
His name was Smith, not an original name 


as names go, but we soon discovered that * 


he was a most remarkable man. He was, the 


_ Furthermore, _ we had 
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dences of an intelligent and discriminating 
literary taste, and it was hard to imagine 
such an ideally constituted establishment 
in such a remote byway as lonely» a 
island. ° 

One could not help being reminded of life 
on the little south Pacific. islands, where the 
traders are the only white men and where 
their word is law among the simple islanders. 
In the south seas the traders dealt in 
copra and pearl shell; here the trader dealt 
in Sponges. Native sponge fishermen go out 
for weeks at a time, and when their little 
sloops are ‘filled they come in and unload the 
cargo in Mr. Smith’s warehouse, where the 
sponges are sorted and prepared for ship- 
ment to Nassau. There are seventy-two 
classes of sponges, the classification depend- 
ing upon size and quality. I think the trader 
said there were seventy-two grades or that 
there were seventy-two native boats that 
brought in the sponges. However, it is not 
important, for I was more concerned : in 
pirates than in sponges. It would be an 
anti-climax to go on pirate research and 
come back with nothing but sponge statistics. 
So when night fell and we were seated on the 
shadewy veranda of his house the conversa- 
tion was turned to the subject of pirates. 7 

Wut beyond the little stretch of lawn, with 
its three or four upturned boats, lay the 


lagoon, while from farther out came the 
Niagata like roar of the reef. In the fore- 


ground, standing like sentinels against the 


sky, were the stately.palm trees! that waved 
restlessly back and forth. The ‘setting was 
ideal for pirate stories. 

Very little imagination was required to see 
again the swift sloors of the pirates bearing 
in toward the lagoon, where there was safety 
from the sea and security from pursuit. Any 
pursuer who did not know how to’strike the 
channel through the reef would meet certain 
disaster. 

“In the old days this island was a favorite 
refuge of the pirates,” said the trader. “ Ten 
miles north of here.is Morgan's bluff, prob- 
ably named after Sir Henry Morgan, one of 


» the most famous of the seventeenth century 


pirates. When once wnder the lee of the bluff 
their vessels were safe from the ‘ northers,’ 
and the pirates were in a good position to at- 
tack the Spanish merchantmen which some- 


times came through the Bahama channel 


bound for Spain. There are several caves 


near the bluff 
“Caves?” said _ I, 


>. 
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sitting up. . 

“ Yes, there are some 
caves up there, but 
I’ve never heard of any- 
thing being found in 
them. I doubt whether 
they’ve even been ex- 
plored. Beyond the 
bluff- 

“ How do you reach 
the caves?” I asked. 

“ Well, it’s two miles 
to Pirate point, about 
three across the cove 
to Cocoanut point, an- 
other mile to Nicholls- 
town, and about four 


miles beyond Nicholls- 


town. is Morgan's bluff. 


point a small fast “patache” was sent on 
alone with dispatches and the announcement 
that the fleet was coming. Following this 
came the great fleet, which entered the Carib- 
bean through the Galleons’ passage, near Trin- 
idad, and distributed itself to the various 
ports where it collected its rich cargos of 


silver, cochineal, leather, and cocoa. Sixty 
days was the usual length of time for the 


voyage. At Cartagena on the Spanish main 
the galleons remained until they had loaded 
the gold and emeralds of New Grenada, the 
pearls of Margarita, and the indigo, tobacco, 
cocoa, and other products of the Venezuelan 
coast. 


Meanwhile the viceroy of Peru sent from 
Lima an armada laden with treasure, while 
from Payta was dispatched the gold ship with 
gold from the province of Quito. These rich 
treasures were transported across Panama 
on mule back to Porto Bello, on the Carib- 
bean side. Even in those days the project of 
a canal across Panama was proposed to the 
councils in Spain, but the matter was 7 
poned till manana. 


In Porto Bello each year they held a great 
fair. The wealth that was dealt in was stag- 
gering. It was no uncommon thing to see 
two hundred mules laden with silver bars 
arrivd from Panama, and it is stated as a fact 
that during the fair, which was supposed to be 
open for forty days, the volume of business 
transacted reached as high as one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred million dollars. 


From Porto Bello the fleets, now loaded 
with this immense treasure, sailed first to 
Cartagena in the Spanish main, thence to 
the Isle of Pines, and thence through the 
Yucatan passage to Havana. From Cuba the 
course for Spain was through the Bahama 
channel, just south of Andros island and on 
past the Bermudas to the Azores. 

It was this rich commerce that the pirates 
and buccaneers regarded as their legitimate 
prey. They scoured the coast of the Spanish 
main, lurked in the Yucatan passage and 
hovered about the Florida straits and the 
Bahama channel, ready to snap up any un- 
fortunate galleon which had gotten separated 
from the fleet. When the pirates had gobbled 
up one of the treasure ships they would scurry 
off to the shelter of the little islands and 
keys nearby and revel in their plunder. , 

Perhaps under these pleasing circumstances 
they might have sailed in to Morgan’s bluff 
to divide their loot and 
it was an agreeable 
hypothesis that they 
might accidentally 
have left a chest or 
two of doubloons in 
one of the caves at 
the bluff. 

I decided to journey 
thither and see. 

That night as I 
rocked: gently to and 
fro in a hammock on 
the porch of the 
trader’s house, I fell 
asleep with many 
pleasant visions of the 
morrow’s expedition. 


Sometime in the 


night I was awakened 


Somebody up there 
would probably know 
exactly where the caves 


are.” 
I madg a mental re- 


solve to explore those 


eaves the next day. 


- “The pirates used to 
run in through the 


-channel up at Pirate 


point, sail up inside the 

lagoon past where 

Nichollstown now is, 

and anchor under the 

lee’ of the bluff. Theu 

in later years, after the 

pirates had been pretty well cleaned out, this 
used to be a favorite haunt of wreckers and 
blockade runners during your civil war.” 
“Jt was thrilling to sit there on that 
shadowy porch, with the booming of the bar- 
rier reef out across the waters, and discourse 


Gm terms so attractive as these. Pirates and 


wreckers and blockade runners! Caves and 
Jagoons and Morgan’s bluff! It was worth 
floundering over a dangerous reef just to 
hear these romantic terms roll out. Perhaps 

the great Blackbeard had often stolen in 
pad the channel and held high revelry on 


the beach nearby. It certainly would bear in- 


i 
# | 


vestigating. 

Until late at night we sat up listening to 
tales of pirates. 

“ Ovér near Georgetown, on Exuma island,” 
continued the trader, “there was a famous 
spot called the Settling Hole, where the 
pirates used to careen their ships and divide 
their plunder. Then when everything was in 
shipshape they would sail out for new raids 
on the Spanish treasure ships, which often 
sailed up just south of “Andros island and not 
so far from Morgan's bluff.” 

In the old days there were two fleets sent 
from Spain each year, ome for Cartagena 


and Porto Bello (Colon), and the other for 
New’ Spain (Mexico). The latter sailed in 
the early summer to avoid the hurricane sea- 
son in the Mexican gulf. This fleet was called 
the flota and was commanded by an admiral. 
The other fleet was called the gallones (gal- 
leons), and sailed from Spain in January or 
February. The galleons generally consisted of 
six or eight ‘war vessels, carrying fifty or so 
guns, some smaller and faster boats, and 
often as many as forty merchantmen. 

The course of the galleons from Spain was 
southwest to Teneriffe and thence to the 
Grand Canary to call for provisions. At this 
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by fierce gusts of rain 
bedting down upon 
me. The wind was 
blowing hard and it 
had an ominous sound 
as it droned through 
the palm trees. 
Against the lowering 
sky I could see the 
fronds of the palms 
waving and whipping 
in the wind. From 
seaward came the 
steady roar of the 
waves breaking on the 
reef. The stage was 


set for a hurricane. 

The next morning a terrific wind was blow- 
ing from the northwest. Even the lagoon, 
sheltered by Morgan’s bluff, was angry and 
choppy, while out beyond the barrier reef the 
horizon was heaving and ragged with mighty 
billows. The prospects looked dark for the 

expedition to the ‘pirates’ caves at Morgan's 
bluff. 

It had been arranged with the captain of 
our yacht, the Heather, that if we did not 
return within two days he should search for 
us along the coast of Andros island. By that 
time our food would be gone, our water per- 


that we might have been caught in the storm 
while crossing the day before, for he doubted 
the ability of the little launch to weather such 
seas as had been running. 

There is no telegraphic communication be- 
tween Andros island and Nassau. Once every 


week or two a little schooner, manned by. 
blacks, makes the run across with the —_ 
mail and a miscellaneous cargo. Consequent-. 2% 


ly we didn’t know what the captain thought’ + 


and he didn’t know what we thought. We 


doubted if he would venture out in a storm 
like this, but we determined to wait and see. 


If he came we would have to be ready to 
go aboard the best way we could, for in such * FS 


weather the yacht could not safely heave to 
or anchor out beyond the reef. So the expedi- 


tion to the caves was given up and the golden 
treasure, if it lies there, is still undisturbed 


in its dust and cobwebs. 


By 2 o'clock in the afternoon the wind 
fell and the sea began to go down. There 


later in the evening, but there seemed to be 
no prospect of the arrival of the Heather. 
We decided the captain had given up the idea 
of venturing forth in the storm and that dis- 


cretion held him within the security of Nassau. 


harbor. 


As the sea went down there came a rumor. 


that the mail schooner would try to cross that 


night, so after definitely giving up the hope». 


~~ ¢ 


‘ 
So 


ati 


ween 


a 


roma 


of the Heather's arrival we arranged to go"- = 


back on the schooner. 

The gasoline launch was loaded on board 
and at 3 o’clock we climbed up on the clut- 
tered deck of the untidy craft. Firewood was 
heaped up in places, cargo was piled on wher- 
ever it was secure, two or three pigs ambled 
back and forth among crates of chickens, and 
heaps of cordage were coiled in all incon- 


venient places. There was only one little . 


eabin and that was crowded with natives, 
Except for ourselves there were no other white 
persons on board. 

Thus we sailed from Mastic point, beating 
down the lagoon for Nichollstown and the 
channel through the reef. And ft was then 
that we saw, far out td sea, the pitching and 
rolling speck that we soon knew to be the 
Heather. 

As: she came nearer, plunging wildly, we 
signaled her. The schooner’s flag was dipped 
but it served only to awaken anxiety on board 
the Heather. The captain construed it to 
mean that some one was lost and that the 
flag was being half masted in token of dis- 
aster. 

With his glasses he finally picked out two 
of us and decided that the third had been 
lost in the storm and it was not until an hour 


later, when we could reach a channel! through 
which to send a boat, that the truth of the 
situation was revealed to him. 

He had had‘ a terrible time crossing. The 
yacht was battered by seas that terrified every” 
body on board, and, as he afterward said, noth- 
ing less than a fear that we were in actual 
distress had impelled him to make the at- 
tempt to rescue us. As the Heather left 
Nassau harbor the people on shore looked in 
amazement at what they considered a most 
foolhardy venture. 

One of our party elected to leave the little 
native schooner and take refuge on the 
Heather. The other two remained on the 
schooner for the trip across to Nassau. We 
stretched out on deck and went to sleep with 
the sound of the helmaman’s song as a lullaby 
and with the creaking shrouds and swaying 
masts out'ined against the brilliant tropic sky. 

At daybreak after a twelve hour voyage we 
tied up at the dock in Nassau harbor, very 


- 


bedraggled and very hungry. The Heather - 


was nowhere in sight. She had not returned — 
from Andros and we were face to face with 


the necessity of going to a fashionable hotel 
ooking like tramps. 
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CCORDING to Dr. James R. Angell, 
professor of psychology at the Univer- 


sity of Chicago, nearly every one has: 


a “pet aversion.” 

“Even the elementary psychologist,” said 
Dr. Angell, “ recognizes the undoubted fact 
that every human being has an aversion to 
something. It may be a person, it may be 
an animal, or it may be the surroundings of 
an individual. 

“These aversions that people have seme- 
times exert great influence. A _ president of 
the United States may have an inborn aver- 
sion to ‘ malefactors of great wealth,’ as Mr. 
Roosevelt had, and in consequence great re- 
form movements are started. People who 
know President Taft say that he cannot help 
feeling an aversion for radicals of any stripe, 


and this characteristic of his may. explain. 


some of his actions while chief executive. 

“All through history we find instances of 
rulers and persons in power who have been 
influenced by prejudices and dislikes. Some 
were well founded and some were not. Henry 
VIIL. and George III., among English rulers, 
were guided by the most absurd likes and 
dislikes. In. Ameriean history Alexander 
Hamilton, John Quincy Adams, and W. H. 
Seward are shining examples of statesmen 
with ‘pet aversions.. The English drama 
abounds with instanees of aversions and their 
effect upon history. What was true in times 
past is true today. We all have otr aversiotis, 
evelt if we hide them from our friends.” 

* 

Sickly Sentiment Dean Summner's Aversion. 

“My pet aversion is siekly sentimentality 
regatding questions of great public thpor- 
tance,” said Dean Walter T. Samner. “ When 
1 aiffiounced that no couplés Would be thar- 
ried at the Cathedral of 8S. Peter and Patil 


hospitdis fof the sick, the fn- 
sane, and those suffetiig from incurable 
eases, but we are doing nothing to insure that 
childfen yet onborm shall have clean; fiealth- 
_ ful bodies. Considering that atybody and 
everybody is permitted to marry wifhout a 
medical exantination, is if any wonder that 
we have 3,000,000 abnofmal people in public 
institutions, to say nothing of private hos- 
pitals? It costs the publié $200,000,000 a 
year to take eare of these people. : 
1f a man wants to sell shoestrings or 
bananas in the street, he must take a reputa¢ 
ble citizen to the city hall to vouch for his 
responsibility. If he wants to gét married hé 
sticks his name thfowgh a wicket and the 
name of a similarly unknown worhan, and 
they are allowed to marry and propagate, 
irrespective of what their past life has been. 
_.* 
Fair Sex Wearies Col. Green. 
“ Yes,” said Col. BE. H. R. Gréén, son of 
Hetty, Gréen, the richest womian in the world, 


“T most admit that by this time 1 have a 
great avérsion for women who want to marry 
me. BPver since an eastern paper published 
the story that I was lonesome and looking 
for a wife I have been bombarded with pro- 
posals. This year I have been particularly 
pestered, because it is leap year, and a ma- 
jority of the women who write proposing mar- 
riage say that if I don’t accept them 1 must 
buy them a silk dress. Now, if I bought all 


the silk dresses, such an obligdtion Would re. 


quiré fot only my own but my mother’s bank 
account would be sadly diminished. : 
“I suppose I have received an avérage of 
200 letters a da; proposing marriage in the 
last two years. Of course, my mail must be 
opened, but as sdoti as I see thé signatdre of 
a woman I throw the letter in the waste- 
basket. Just think of the time I have spent 
in opening foolish missives! Mahy of the 
letters are scented, and if there is anything I 


abomipate it is perfume of any sort. The 


scented letters I do not even look at) but burn 
up, if there is a grate fire hundy. 

“I know thére are many admirable women 
in the world, but there are # vast number of 
foolish ones; too, and, considering my experi- 
ence, de yott wonder that I have come to have 
an aversion for the entire sex?” = 

x Sn 
Miss Sears Despises Mollycoddles. 

Eleatiofa Sears, society girl, sportsewoman, 
and athlete, spent a féw 
hours in Chicago fhe 
other day en route from 
a winter in Califotnia to 
her home in Boston. 
When askéd if she had 
any parficular aversion 
she replied promptly: “I 
certainly have; and you 
can probably guess what 
it is. My pet aversion is 
a man of Woman who 
takes ho friterest in ont- 
door exereise and sport. 
In othér words, I hate a 
molly coddle: ° 

“There are too many 
women in this country 
who are afraid to take 
part in pts for fear 
they will Bé deseribed as 
manish. How silly! 
Why shouldn't women én- 
joy outdoor life as well 
as men? From the new3- 
paper stories which have 
been printed about me the 
public must fhink me a veritable amazon, 
when as 4 matter of fact I am only da girl 
who likes fati and outdoor sport. 

“Try as I will, I. cannot possibly feel at 
home in the company of people who have no 
appreciation of the joy of living in the open 
air. When I am with women who never go 


% 


outdoors without a veil and whose idea of 


teal sport is a game of croquet, I: Havé a 
gense of stiffocition and feel decidedly out of 
place. The hothouse type of fetiiininity has no 
attraction for me, arid as for men who know 
nothing of sporf—I had better not express 
fmy opinion of them.” a 

= 


Mrs. Young Dislikes ** Knockers.” 
“Have I a pet aversion?” Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, superintendent of schvols, said in reply 
to the question. “I try not to have, but I 
must confess I particularly dislike the people 
who are always ‘running down’ . Chicago. 
There are too many people in the city, grewn- 
ups and children alike, who aie constantly de- 
crying the so-called bad features of our city, 
and aré always oblivious to the many splen- 

did institutions we have. : 
“ Chieago has its faults, like any other city, 
but it also has much to be proud of. I would 


have less aversion to. the company of some 


peoplé if they would occasionally 4well upon 


some of on? good features and have less to 


say abott the bad. Chicago, of all places, 
should be a cofamunity of optimists. Think 
what has been accomplished here in half a 


COMPOSERS 


eentury! Our childten should be taught to 
admire what has been done, and be éncou?- 
aged to believe that as much more ¢an be 
doné in the future. 

“ Every one has an aversion for pessimists, 
f bélieve, and certainly most Chicagoans dis- 
like the people who can see no good in the 
city if which they reside.and earn their tive- 
lthood.” 

x 


John Drew Dislikes Slovenliness. 
“I'm sick of being called*a Human fashion- 
Plate,” said John Drew, “and I’ve never ad- 
thitted that I set the styles in men’s dress, but 
I do try to wear clothes that fit, that are 
well made, and of good matefia!. \It is easy 
for every man to do the same. It doesn’t take 
money to be well dressed, but a man must 
have taste and discretion. He must give 
some attention to his wardrobe and must 

consider what styles are becoming to him. 
“ No one likes to see a red haired mati with 


a red tie, and no one cares for a pygmy with 


padded shoulders. It is an old saying that 
clothes do not make the man, but it is certain- 
ly true that a man’s apparel shows-his taste, 
and I have always found that clothes are a 
pretty good index to a man’s culture, even if 
they do not indicate his character. 

“It is possible that the majority of people 
haven’t the aversion for wuntidiness that I 
have, but there isn’t a man living, no matter 
what his position, who ean afford to neglect 
his personal appearance. If he is successful 
in slouchy elothes, he would be more so well 
groomed.” 

*x* * 
Mrs. McCormick Despises Graft, 

Mrs. Harold F, McCormick confesses that 
she has aii aversion for citizens of Chicago 
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who take no interest in municipal betterment. 
“We must have méré ¢itizens Who not oly 
realize what our moral and civie condition 
are,” said Mrs. MeCormick, “but who &a#é 
also willing to work to help bette? them. Ag 
things are, the refofihs are left to bé aécom- 
plished by only a few. How can péoplé live 
in & city and take no interest in its better- 
ment? 

“Think of the graft evil in Chicago. The 
misuse of funds which are inte#ded for éity 
uplift is a scandal, and retards owf advance 
in all improved lines. Most of ow? ¢itizens 


Khow what thé conditions are, but théy refuse 
to help in betterment movemértits. 

“ A. citizen who takes no interest in the 
welfare of the. municipality in which hé lives 
is unworthy ‘of respect. All right minded 
people must have an aversion for him.” 

* * 


Amateur Composers Nikisch’s Aversiog. 

“Have you a pet aversion?’ was askéd of 
Arthur Nikisch, one of thé most famous or- 
chéstra leaders in the world. 

“Have I?’ responded the distinguished 
leader with emphasis. ‘I should say I have, 
and ITI tell you what it is. 1 abhor amateur 
composérs, who hound me to death, asking the 
to listén to their puerilé compositiois. Here 
I am, all exhaustéd, suffering with a regular 
Chicago sore thfoat, and since [’vé been in 
your town I have beefi literally besieged by 
foolish persons who havé been wasting their 
time in the ¢omposition of what théy are 
pleased to call symphonies anid corncértéd. 

“They want me to listén while they wit 
down at the piano and play them through. 
Some of them have even asked me to accept 
copies| for my orchestra and have my met 
rehearse their pieces. I think they mtist be 
crazy. Théy don't seem to realize that we 
have our hands fell preparing prostatitis for 
thirty-one concerts to be given in three weeks. 

= respect any one with talent, and I would 
be only too glad if I should have the honor 
to discover a new musical genius, but after 
years of experience I am forced to the con- 
clusion that most of the persons who pester 
me with compositions could have used their 
time and talents to better advantage in layitig 
bricks.” 

*%* 
Mrs. Zeisler’s Pet Aversion. 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the famous 

Chieago pianiste, who has just réturned from 
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a triumphal European tour, is oufspokén if 
her expressions of aversien for Americans who 
think that foreign music teachers are superior 
to thosé in this country. 

“ Theré aré good teachers abroad,” said Mfs. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, “but they are no bettér than 
many to be found in this country, There is 
ho reasoh why any. young American who 
wishes to study music should go abroad. 

“Years ago it. Was fiécessary for students 
to go to Burope in order to hear the bést 
music, but conditions are différent fow. We 
have in Chieago one of the bést opera com- 
panies in thé World and ote of thé best or- 
chéestfds afd during the sedsoti the gréatéest 
artists of Kuropé cdttie fiere in récital. I cat 
think 6f fo European city Which las more 
good music if season that Chicago. 

“The péople who praise conditions abroad 
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aré insifeéfe, and that is why I have stich 
an advérsion fér thém. They aré merely dadopt- 
ing & pose When they dssert that Chicdgo is 
crudé atid raw as far a& music goes. In thei? 
hearts théy Kiiow flat we have here one of 
the greatest musi¢-lovihg cotiimunities in thé 
wofld and some of thé greatest artists. Their 
professed admiration for foféfgi atmosphere is 
mefely an attitude. I don't often dispute thei? 
statements. What is the use? They know 
themselves that their assertions are contrary 
to fact.” 
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ARIS bede-iee are ail a fivttes, 
The handsome young militaty Pades 
of Wales, fresh from a aaval college, 
is in fheiy midst, He ie te te 4 
Parisian. ; 

Now thé quéstion ié, Will he make as good 
a Parisian as his gtandfather, King Bdward, 
made? . < 
It is true that Kiig George sent fia oes 
to Paris to stody and Work—te eémplete ais 
education. 

Whether or aot the young prince will dad 
the pleasurés of thé gieat ¢ity mote ati¥ae 
tive yet remidine f6 be seen. He aiveady has 
attracted attention during his walks on thé 
boulevards. Many . beautiful singers have 
cast allurtig eyes at him in the theater 
And the prince is youtig aad fall 6f the spitit 
of yéuth. 

The keynote of Phirisian life te te jote de ia 
vie=the joy of living. The’ great caprtéi 
and its peoplé exist in the daytime and only 
begin to live at night. During the day thé 
men and women do the things they have ‘6 
do—go to work, tend to théir howséhotds, 
carry on their business, profession, of studies, 
and then finis. You may be a prig oF a 
pedant anywhere else, but ii Paris to spend 
all your time “working or stadyitig is consid: 
ered worse than bad=it i¢ dapardenabie. 

Everybody in Partie and everybody Whe 
comes to Patis burns thé midaight éfi, Thay 
cannot do otherwise. Pé@#s only Gommeneés 
to wake up at 10 o’eléeh and is only wide 
awake by 2 in the aftermoun. It commences 


to Live after 10 at nigit. People wie fetizve 


at midnight talk about keeping early hedes 
and dq not apologise for viditiag you at 3 
and 8'in the moraing. 

- 6 §€ 


Where Will He Spend His Letwure? 

The king afd quéen of Kagiand have taked 
every precautions to sée that theif fouwlig +04 
shall know nothing of this life; if be burn 
the midnight off it will be for hia studia. 
He is to*be so seeupied with work and stady 
that he shall kndw fittie of ta joie de la vie 
which makes Paria attractive and beloved 
by foreignets a6 tuch as by the Parisians 
themselves. 

But however afitiows and catéefal King 
George and Queen Mary may 66 im this 
respect, they cannét Keep the young prince 
from admiring the béaufifal women whe 476 


a 


"as much @ pert of Parisian lite a6 soot is if 


the life of the Londoner... ~ 


Eyes will wink, music will alldre, Paris “ 


hours. Aftér that titd it is thé joy of living. 
Prinéés éamidt be expected to tétire at 10 


when the rues of Ge Word Ws fost dressing 


for thé night's pleases: 

It is certain that the faif stage beanttes 
will cast longing @fés @n the Prince of 
Wales. I¢ © tea@ that he G6uld not marry 
an actress, bat hé Gif shoWer his favors 
upon ther, and. that givés fhem fhe much 
sought ptbiicifty: Mandel fad his fan ‘n 
Paris—now Gomes atiothe® prince for the 
fray. & Sag. 

The question still. female how the young 
Prince of Wales will apend the other éight 
een of fiaeteen hours 4 day Sutside of Me 
studiés. Like all thé othete who livé fa 


Paris, hé i¢ stife to be fasciidted by French 


cafés afd restaurants. It will take many 
months to sow them all, If fe goes about 
this stady and pleasure as the rea! stadent 
does ié will begin at, the Halles and sot 
with the #miofe fashiotiable places on the 
grad boulevards. At the Halles he wil see 


the market Women before theif sfafds and - 


stalls calling their fine fruits and vegetables. 


By 10 o'clock in the moraiag the strects 
are cleared and the women Who have come to 


1 er a 
eo ome 


tier Latig are the apo yrasseries, 
cr thelr. Munich beet and Gertie oa 
where students sit late in the ‘afternoon 


util way after midnight, on balmy even 
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iftgs Meetiésing some political affat® of chat: 
fag With their géisettes. 3 

The miost fanictise of these, stich as the 
Caté Navatin, is the favorité tendéavous for 
Well kHOWh jourtialista; others, like the Café 
des Varietiés and the Taveriie de ia Oapi- 
falé, af6 favorite gathering places for acters, 


| paintéfs, and musicians. 


in this qaatter are the Duval testantante 
tu be fownd every féw blocks in Pastis, famous 


for theif Cheap and good food. A few af 


these afé scattered through the Quartier 
Latin, but they ate more poptila® with shop- 
keépers, workiiig péople, and tourists than 
With thé students of the quarter. In con 


. test to thésé dining placés popula? with afl 


tte bohetians are thé more famous restan- 
fants; if mafiy fistancés tiade famets be 
cxtise Of thet prices, 

Perhaps thé fiost foted of these i¢ the 
Res#tatifant la Péfonse, on the quay of the 
Seine, wheéeré saivarts, politicians, aid many 
others less noted avé willing to Climb a 
long flight of aadfréw stairs to a nmomber of 
small, low ¢éilinged dining rooms where é¥- 
cellent food is seén simmering on thé sérv- 
ing tables placed at one side of the room. 
Bargundy so rate that it is well covered with 
dust and spidét webs has just been brought 
ap from cellars to delight the palates of these 
great epicureans. : 

" Byven more famous and exclusive ig Pate 
ja Thuille in Montmartre, whieh has a greit 
écliéntele without using any gilt and fifisel 
44. af attraction. It holds its reputation for 
being festful, for its rare wines, and thé 


éeistae, Which is perfect. 
\ 
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Marguety’s Unique as Restaurant. 
Piut t6 dine in Paris miediis to have eaten 
at Margtéry’s and Pruniet’s: Matguery’s a4 
4 *éstativant is unique. It is & magiificént 
establishment situated at thé upper ond of 
one of the grand bouletatds. Bywerybody 
likes to dine hére, because the diffiig foome 


ute large, the cooking is fine, afd the wines 


até pérfect. The prices are moderate if com: 
pared with the quality of the food atid serv- 
je@, Everything can be had here, it and out 


wf @ee0n, bat the house has made ite rept: 


tation on its filet of sole an vin Matc—filet 
e* soté with white. shuce-—decorated with 


edie, and “partridge and cabbage. ff is 
@tiough to say that this restaurateur has been 


déecotated by the French goverament in rec . 


_ ognition of hig still, | 
‘While in Parle the young prince will be 
the gust of the Marquis and the Marquise 
papecrehy They are one of the olf tam 
lies who describe themselves as rallies. This 


tneatis that, though they are not in open op 


position: to the republic, they would prefér 
_ @ monarchy. PERM srecgia ‘ty mentite 


dauglitér of that Comitiddore Gafner of the 
Kew York Yacht lib who was drowned 
While yachting ii New York bay with his 
Wife. At the death of Mr. Garner the 
¥ilue of hie estate Was given at $18,000,000. 
The whole sum wae left to hie three datgh- 
Marcellite, Edith, atid Florence, 
becatie the Matqaise of Bretedil, Countess 
Leon de Moltke Hatteidt, and Lady Wihian 
Gordon Cumming respectively. 
#* # 
King Edward Friend of Marquis. 

Kisg Baward, whe was & great friend of 
the niarquis afd his charming American wife, 
éften paid them visite in Patis, and promised 


tliat if his grandson ever came to Paris to 


étudy he should be thelr guest. They ate 
giecat social leadets in Paris and entertain 
tinny of the best known French and 
American people. Foremost among the 
French politicians are Delcasse, Waldeck- 


Merodle 


Mey) i ii 
ae a 


arr 


Rotisséati, and Part 
Hatjes. If thé prites 


listens t6 theif dé . 
versations attentively 


he will learn much 
about the trend of 
French politics and 
international law as it 
works out in real 
practice. The mafquis 
and his wifé inelnde 
, attisté and writers 
among their circle, so 
fie Will have the pleas- 
aré of meéting and 
learning tmuch about 
the work of Rodin, 
the séwiptor; the 
painter and colot étéh- 
ef, Raffaefli, as well 
aa CGatotud Duran, 
Cotett; Henti Martin, 
and Holle, and to di¢ 
@iss «=6poétry and 
drama With Rostaad. 
Brieut, atid dosena of 
men from the lneti- 


tute. 


Becatse of fthéir 
prominent sécial posi- 
tion, ati because of the prince’s high rant, 
the Prineé 6f Wales will havé évery oppor- 
tunity to éijoy the company of davants. Hé, 
dlong with fie host and hostess, will be in 
vited to the public receptions at the Institate, 
wheré he will meet the scholars, scientists, 
write?s, and play writers Who are proudet éf 
peing Immortals and having their red battens 
than for What they have really accomplished. 
* 


Will Classical Appeal to Prince? 

When the prince wants aitséthent he will 
probably aecompahy the three sons of the 
arqais t6 the Odeon, which is one of the 
elaseiedl theaters of Paris. It is especially 
popular With the stadetits of the Latin quar- 
tet. Heré they will see some of Shakspeare’s 
plays, those of Alfted de Musset, and the 
thore classic ones of Briews, the popular 
fuodern playWright. For variation they will 
be sent to the Academie Francaise, where 
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they can see those Classe plays of Racine 
and Corrieillé and thé comédies 6f Maliére to 
their hearts’ content. 

But thé séasoti will soo bé over there, 


and then they may go t6 966 thé famous . 


vaudévilies of Paris, stich as the Féties Bér- 
geré, the Theatre Matigny, afi@ the many 
others of like gayefy which aré plentifu: 
along the Champs Elysées and in the Jardin 
de Patis. 

There ate 4 number of the popilar beadties 
ct Paris who make theit appéedtatios here 
from fimée to time. Among the best knowe 
of thésé i# Elise de Vere. She has aot meh 
of a voiee, bit she ie alWays given qéité a 
part in thé revues at the Theatre Marigny 
becatisé shé has a statety, tall, and gracefél 
figure and is at her best seen if some deli- 
caté, gatay Greek costume. She has soft, 
silky golden hair, -coquettish éyés, and « 
small bow shaped fiouth which would tempt 
any tian, éven thotgh he bé a priiics. 


* 8 


Favorites of Vaudeville Story. 

Anothe® of thésé vaudeville favorites and 
beatities is Gétinditiée Galléis,; whd is known 
as a singer, dancéf, anid héeatt bréaker. She 
has won and broken thé hearts of 4 tumber 
of well known men, the most sériotie of her 
matty love affairs beitig with the gallant 
suilot prince of the Hetlenes and adinitiie 
trate® of Créte. He divided Hie affection 
and atténtion between her and the Princess 
of Walés and ended by marrying neither. A 
few years ago there was a contest df all the 
professional beauties of Paris, and Paris 
awarded the prizé to her. 

Though La Belle Otero has beet a beadty 
in Paris for many years, she contigues to 
hold het owt and has as tany adwiifets a4 
ever. She is admired because of her Mel 


' Spanish type of olive skin, deep dark eyes 


ard jet black hair. Her figure is matchless 
for slender lites and grace. The French aay 
that shé is the best Spanish dancer ia Parts, 
and it is hatd to say how many heafte she 
Las won and broken. 

The story is well known that when Ming 
Edward twas being entertained at the Paris 
Opera house Otero appeared in a box wed 


ard UndePrweebel 


ing@ her many priceless jewels: Béfore the 
Performance was over shé was asked to 
leave. Some said that he? gianéés and jewels 
reminded the king of the timé When hé Wad 
infatuated with héf beauty. 


& 8 


Otero Admiis of No Rival. 


La Belle Otefo gays that she is without a 
rival, If theré is any one it is Liané ae 
Pougy,; Who ia 4 benatiful brunette with an 
val face, perfect f eatures, aiid vich mown 


‘halt, Bhé has captured many hearts, aid 


Was Wooéed aid Won by Prifiee Ghika, Bat 
thetigh she is happy with him she might Be 
tempted f6 aétept some atteition from & 
Wealthy young prince. 


Saharet is an Australian, but she spetidd 


iitith of lier time between the Folies Ber- 
#gé?é And the Theatre Marigny in Paris. AN 
Patis is of the opinion that when she dances 
she is divitie, They say that the melody aiid 
rhythm of her dancing are faultless. 

Last bit fet least is Polaire, who is all 
thé fragé. She admits that her mouth is 
largé, and shé is terribly slender, but she has 
plenty of admifets because she has individ- 
iislity and dresses and acts as she likes. 

When the prince tires of these stage beaw- 
fiés ie will g@t a& Chance to see something 
of dambling lifé at the Jockey club, where 
fhé midfqiiie and his brother aré well known 
fréquenters, If he is in Paris during part 
of the suiitiér he will co to Enghien, one of 
the fashionable places near Paris, tamous as 
a gambling resort. 

Hadad Weeks will attract his time and 
attention, a4 hé ié fond of horses. He ptob- 
ably will divide his time between Anteuil 
ated Lotigchamps. 

The climax to ail this excitement will come 
With thé stéeepieéiase at Autetiil some time 
fear thé middié of Jane and the Grand 
Pris at Loigchainps the week following. 
His twat, the matquis, is 2 member of the 
facing eat, « they will have a bot in the 


Gubcase during the racing season, Atter 


the races theré Will tie dinner parties tn the 
Beis, at the Café Madrid, Atmenville, and 
Prés Catalin. Here the priticé will get a 
glimpses of fascinating, well dressed Ameri- 
€an gitie, It will do him fie good to fall in 
love with any of them, fot he knows that a 
teal prifice can be infatuated but can fever 
tidrry any offe és than a princess, 
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CCASIONALLY I get a letter asking me how to treat a 
husband. 

How you should treat your husband deserves thoughtful 

consideration. » You thought that the man whose love and 


protection you accepted was your ideal. If not quite your ideal, 


you were confident that he was plastic enough to be molded into 


your ideal. Either one of two things often happens: a woman: 


either forgets the standards she had when her lover courted her, 
or if she undertakes this task she finds that he has a will of his 
own, often a temper, and his own ideas of what their married life 
should be. 

Though girls are constantly talking about their ideals, only the 
few take time to know something about a man’s views of life, 
and married life in particular, while they are being courted. If 
@ girl is sensible enongh to learn the strong qualities and the 
weaknesses of a young man when she is being won, she will be 
saved a great deal of trouble and get a great deal more happiness 
after she is married. If she has unwisely neglected this study, let 


her commence at once. To plant love in a right soil means to 


wnderstand each other, to know each other’s weaknesses and 


good qualities. 

Many difficulties iy married life can be blown away like a soft 
velvety cloud if a girl will only accept the right point of: view 
about marriaze. It means comradeship, nothing more nor -less; 
you are there to be helpful to each other. If a woman wants 
love and consideration from her husband, she must be at his side 
to give him love and consideration, and be the first to offer it. 
Whatever a man’s shortcomings are, it is unusual for him not 
to respond to a woman’s good impulses. 

Modern psychology teaches that we get the best results from 
people, as well as from children, by emphasizing their good quali- 
ties and not dwelling on their shortcomings any more than is 
necessary. Let me make this advice more practicable by an illus- 
tration. | ' 

Suppose you are married to a man with a temper, which he 
has not always under as good control 4s he might have. You will 
not help him to overcome it by showing that you have a temper 
or dwelling on his fault. A far better plan is to emphasize his 
generosity or some other good quality that he has. 7 

Tf he is the right kind of a. man he will respond to her feeling 
of appreciation, and his love will be 80 alive that he will be 


ashamed of his temper and try to check it. 


* * 
Self-Control Important Step. 

If you find that you cannot help him in that way, then sit 
down some evening when you have your own temper unjler the 
best of contro! and he is in a cheerful mood and speak out your 
mind. Let him understand that this continual outburst of temper 
does not result in happiness to either, and that the highest self- 
eontro!l for both is the first step in founding a joyfu) home. 

There are plenty of men and women who have splendid self- 
contro! and are stil] unhappy because they do not understand the 
full meaning of companionship. To be a real companion means 
taking an interest in a nian’s work and pleasures. A woman can 
show her husband genuine affection, tell him good-by with a kiss 
when he goes to work, and when he returns home, and still fall 
short of doing her duty if she does not take ah interest in his work. 

If she wants to be really happy with her hushand she must 
let him feel that she is ever ready to listen to his business plans 
and to share any disappointment that comes im his business life. 
Flis business is her business, and though she is only a silent 
partner, she is a strong partner, as willing to make any sacrifice 
that may be needed for the making of his success. “She will let 
him feel that there can be no snch thing as failure so long ar 
ghe is near him to giye him new hope and courage. 

A: woman is not worthy of the name of wife unless she is 


willing to help her husband fight any failure, business or other- 
wise, that may come into their lives. On the other hand, when 


success comes to him she will let him know that she rejoices 


and appreciates it no less than had she fought for it and won 
tt herself. .If she does her duty and is a real helpmate she has 


‘done as much as he in the winning of his suc ess, and if her 


husband is the man she thinks hé is he will.certainly make her 
feel that she is a partner in his successes, | 

By being proud I mean far more than moving into a larger 
home, investing in autocars, getting many new gowns and finery. 
Rather to make him feel that he has worked for and won his 
succeenet honestly ; to let him know that she is as proud of his 


achievements as if he had won fame as a painter, sculptor, or 


as a writer. « 
* -* 
Pouting and Weeping Aggravate. 
I am not trying to paint auch a picture as Chaucer has painted 
in his portrait of the fair Griselda, ‘that she is to be patient at 
all times and under all circumstances. When a sensible woman 


has something that she feels she must say, let her say it, but 


she must not think she is going to better conditions or make a 
man see his faults by pouting and weeping.. This may be ex- 


2 cused at times in a child, but it is certainly unworthy of a woman. 


If you want to be happy in your married life, and I know that 


ae you all do, you must learn certain things, and the sooner you learn 


them the happier you will be and the more contented you will 


jake those about you. Love is the impelling force that draws 
~ ‘men and women together. Most men marry because they want 


a cheerful home, a happy wite, and laughing children. They want 


a home, with all this word implies, It should be cheerful, have 
plenty of sunshine and fresh air, and be as cozy as it can be 


made by two willing and gentle ‘hands. Every man’s ‘heart re- 
sponds to the wife who makes his home attractive for him: 


To such a man marriage is a perpetual joy. It cannot poe 
sibly be a regret. He has a purpose in life; however hatd he the 
game, it is worth fighting for. He works, toils, struggles, and 
sometimes meets failure, but he does not lose courage, because 
the battle is worth fighting. But to the man who lets himself 
in with a latehkey and goes alone to his table, however perfect 
the appointments are and though the richest , viands ate set he 
fore ‘him, all is a disappointment and the’ dinner ts not worth 


the eating. The sting becomes the more biting«if word be sent’ 


to him that his wife is in her boudoir, making her toilet for the 
theater or a ball, and that he can drop im for a few minutes from 
his club if he*has the leisure. 

The sensible woman knows that the best way to make her 
home atttactive and cheerful is by keeping the little difficulties 
and worries to herself. She does not awaken in the morning and 
fret because one of her maids is going to leave. She knows ‘that 


a more sefisible way is to get up and find another maid. She 


does not make herself and all those about her miserable because 
she has @ bad headache. If it is possible, she gets np and goes 
out into the fresh air, trying to forget her aches in a brisk walk 
in the sunshine. 

%& * 


Worry Most Useless Dissipation. 


Many a good woman wears herself and family out by worrying | 


uselessly, She never stops to think that many more evils happen 
in her imagination than ever come to pass in life. 

The highest plane on which a man and woman can stand is 
to be “on the square” at all times, Love excuses shortcomings, 
and often shortcomings of a serious nature, but it cannot forgive 
deceit. Sincerity is the dew of love; it keeps its blossoms fresh 
and tender. The woman who expects her husband to be honest 


with her must be equally honest with him. Yes, honest even in 
the smallest matters. 


She will get her real happiness in stele him before all 
others, and she will feel more pleasure if he admifes something 
she wears than In being the belle of the smartest ball of the season, 

She will make it her business to find out what they can afford, 
and she will enjoy the things that their ineonte permits. Like- 
wise she will exact the same from him. She is bis wife and 
life partner and has the right to expect her own allowances, so 
that she need not coax for weekly pin money. If a man’s fs- 
come is small or times are hard, the sensible woman wears a 
hat a second season and renovates her last year’s gown. 

On the other hand, if good fortuné is theirs, she makes it her 
business to dress as well and keep herself as attractive for him 
as she can. She remembers the time when they were courting 
how much thought she gave to the queétion whether John would 
like her best in pink or blue and if a large.picture hat was really 
becoming to her. 

Every girl should be taught by her mother that it is as tm- 
portant to consider these questions and look as well after she is 
married as in the courting days. If a man is féd to believe that 
he has married the sweetest, neatest git! in the world, a woman 


should aim to keep up that impression. He shottd tot be dis- 


iNusioned by seeing the parlor where company its welcomed al! 
spick and span and the bedroom all topay turvy. A woman is 


injustice to herself and to her husband if she 
puts plenty of time on her toilet when they are going out:or ex- 


doing a greater 


pecting company, but allows him to find her in a, negligee every 
evening when he comes home. | 

A pleasant home and an attractive, sensible woman go a great 
way to making a man the ideal husband every woman expects the 
man who loves her to be. But to make the difficult moments easy 
she must have a saving grace of humor. Blessed is the woman 
who has this sense by nature, and if she lacks it she should make 


haste and ‘cultivate it. 
* * 


Humor Necessary to Happiness. 
Humor is to the home what comedy is to a play: both need 


a certain amougt of fun and relaxation. The man who likes 
a joke and his share of fun is ill mated if his wife is without a 
sense of humor. Such a man feels that he is being treated an- 
fairly whén a woman accepts his jokes as sarcasm and has not 
a saving grace of humor. The best of jokers cannot see the 
point of having his jokes met with a flodd of tears. 

A no less dangerous shoal is where husband and wife have no 
interests in common. How often we hear some women say, “ Yes, 
I love my husband, love him more tha any other person in the 
world. There is only one thing lacking to make our happiness 
complete, we have few tastes in commo#n.” 

If that is the only thing lacking it is easily corrected. If she 


recalls the time when her husband was courting her, she may * 


remember some unattractive place they walked together which 
she then found beantiful because of the happy, interesting con- 
versation they had together. She will also remember that she 
skated until she was so cold that her hands and feet were fairly 
numb, still she glided on without a word of complaint because 
she knéw that her lover enjoyed it. Certainly no woman wants 
to drop all these little sacrifices, if sacrifices they really be, just 


because she is married. 
It i¢ not necessary that a man, and woman have every taste in 


common.. Their lives are fuller if they have complementary iv- 


terests and share them. Suppose you are fond of music and the 
theater and he is fond of bridge. ee is your business to hit on a 
plan by which you will both enjoy your share of music and cards 
not alone but together. In the beginning you may find cards a 
bore, ahd he may think music worse, but by commencing this 
work. tactfully you may cultivate some tastes in common. 

The question of how to treat a husband is the easiest question 
in the world for every woman to answer. Al! she needs do is to 
treat him like a man, with all this word should imply. Love de- 
mands that men and women take a broad gauge of Shings. The 
successful business man takes a broad view of affairs, the suc- 
cessful go¢iety woman accepts the same line of action, and the 
snecessfal husband and wife must do the same.° There never has 
heen afid there will never be a happy courtship where 2 young 
man and girl take a small and petty view of life. The questions 
that afise before marriage are few and unimportant compared 
with those that are bound to come into the lives of men and 
women after they are married. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

‘When finished and placed -on a smooth surface the 
figures dart about from place to place with each inclina- 
tion of the surface, the secret of their movements being 
in the weight of the rolling marble. Cut-out the pat- 
terns. as. shown, paste them to stiff paper cardboard, 
and, bending the skirt part into a cone shape, paste the 
‘ps as directed at C and D, This will make two skat- 
paste to the backs of the fig- 
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